_ the Eastern Court—and stands at the door 


geven times, and your flesh shall come 


their leprosy, and despise the cure. 
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NAAMAN AND HIS FOLLOWERS. 


Naaman was ‘captain of the host of the 


man in valour, but he was a leper.” 


ual blindness—rather than come forth, 
hand and foot with grave-clothes,” 
their “face bound about with a napkin,” 
that Jesus may say, ‘‘Loose them, and let 


them go.” 
King of Syria.” He “was a great man | 
with his master, and honourable; because 
by him the Lord had given deliverance | 
unto Syria.” ‘He was also a mighty 


Thus, in “one form and another, by the 
same pernicious and destructive principle, 
yet ever changing its garband contour, the 
great adversary of souls is to-day sealing 
the final doom of thousands, teaching them, 


bad doubtless achieved many brilliant vic- | as he may, to expect, in the removal of 
tories, and performed many acts of daring; | this moral leprosy of the soul, some great 


but the shouts of triumph, as they arose, 
were ever mingled with the voice of mur- 
mur and complaint. He was a man of 


influence and authority among his people, ' 
but that influence and that authority had. 
lost their power to charm, for over them ' 


thing. 

Yet the duty of an Elisha remains un- 
changed. It is theirs to impart the same 
simple command, and to offer the same 
effective cure. ‘‘Whether men will hear, 
or whether they will forbear; whether 


was cast the darksome pall of an inherent they will obey, or whether they will turn 


and loathsome disease. Prosperity had for 


away in a rage; the prescription is still 


him no boon; success no welcome benefac-| the same—«(Go, wash in Jordan, and ye 


tion. 


shall be clean’—*‘ Believe on the Lord 


Under circumstances such as these, a Jesus Christ, and ye shall be saved.” 


little maid, who had been “brought away 


captive out of the land of Israel,” was one | 
day heard to say, “Would God my lord 
were with the prophet that is in Samaria! | 
for he would recover him of his leprosy.” 


A thrill of joy accompanies the tidings as 
they are borne to the ear of the life-long 
sufferer, and, animated by the cheering 
hope of ultimate release from the chains 
that now enthrall him, he prepares without 
delay for his departure. 

As he is journeying thither, his imagi- 
nation is allowed free play in regard to the 
miraculous interposition that is to take place 
in his behalf. He expects some great thing. 
His life has been spent from his youth up 
in the midst of regal splendour and magni- 
ficence. He therefore anticipates all due 
formality and deference, on the part of the 
prophet, to the station which he, as ‘cap- 
tain of the host of the King of Syria,” has 
the honour to fill. He then calls up before 
him the scene when the man of God shall 
come forth, and effect the final cure. In 
the mind of the Syrian, the mode employed 
should be in some degree commensurate 
with the horrors of the disease that is to 
be removed, and the importance of the 
remedy that is to beemployed. Some wea- 
risome pilgrimage should be prescribed; 
some act of signal denial; or, if the cure 
may be instantaneous, some sublime incan- 
tation or enchanting display would not be 
inappropriate. 

With reflections such as these, Naaman 
enters the city of Samaria, and naturally 
repairs first to the palace of the king. 
Thence he comes “with his horses and his 
chariots’’—careful to retain the pomp of 


of the house of Elisha. Word is sent to 
the prophet, and the captain lingers with- 
Out, expecting each moment to see the man 
of God, and then become the subject of 
some miraculous and stupendous exhibition 
of divine intervention and power. But 
Elisha does not so much as come forth to 
see the Syrian, with all his gorgeous re- 
tinue, his horses, his chariot, and his foot- 
men. He only sends a messenger, one of 
his servants, who tells this mighty man of 


valour to “go and wash in Jordan seven 
times.””’ ‘Naaman was wroth, and went 
away, and said, ‘Behold, I thought, he 
will surely come out to me, and stand, and 
call on the name of the Lord his God, and 
strike his hand over the place, and recover 
the leper. Are not Arbana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the wa- 
ters of Israel? May I not wash in them, 
and be clean?’ So he turned, and went 
away in a rage.” | 

Let us receive the lesson this inspired 
record would teach. There have been 
Naamans in the world in all ages—there 
are Naamans in the world to-day. There 
are regal Naamans, surrounded with all 
the elegance and refinement of the palatial 
hall; but they are lepers. There are weal- 
thy Naamans, with their garners and their 
stores; but they are lepers. And there 
are intellectual Naamans, versed in all the 
learning of the schools; but they too are 
lepers. | 

These Naamans have received tidings 
of our modern Elishas, prophets of the 
living God, who 

“Stand on Zion’s hill; 
Who bring salvation on their tongues, 
And words of peace reveal.” 

Having heard of the salvation they pro- 
claim, they come to them to be healed of 
their leprosy. But the character of their 
antecedents, the elevated nature of their 
associations, lead them to anticipate some 
great thing. They expect the prophet to 
come forth, ‘“‘and stand, and call on the 
name of the Lord his God, and strike his 
hand over the place, and recover the leper.” 
They turn away in a rage when the mes- 
sage is delivered, ‘‘Go and wash in Jordan 


again to you, and you shall be clean.” 
Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and ye 
shall be saved. ‘Only believe’’—that is 
the Jordan; and in their indignation they 
wonder if the Arbana and Pharpar of in- 
tellectual reception and formal recognition 
of the truth, those rivers of Damascus are 
not ‘better than all the waters of Israel?’ 
if they may not “wash in them, and be 
clean?”’ The fatal error that is luring 
them on, like the deceptive mirage of the 
desert, is the expectation of some great 
thing. To go and wash in Jordan seven 
times, to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is such a simple thing—a command so in- 
telligible and so plain, that they cling to 
The 
righteousness of Christ is offered them, but 
they prefer to work out a righteousness of 
their own. Rather than be clothed in the 
Saviour’s spotless garb, they would spend a 
lifetime at the loom, weaving filthy rags. 

The pilgrimage and the rosary, with the 
wearied limbs and lacerated flesh, seem to 
them great things, and they accept them 
readily; the cross, with its consecration and 
mission of heavenly love, is meaningless, 
and they cast contempt upon it, and crucify 
the Son of God afresh. | 

Are they commanded to enter the 
wicket-gate, and tread the narrow path, 
they turn them to bring granite from afar, 
and cast up highways of their own, that 
shall be broader and less rough than ‘the 
road the prophets went.” 

A fountain of living waters is opened— 


free to all that thirst; but they must needs — 
spend long and weary years in getting ready 
to drink. 

Exhorted to follow Christ, they would | 
first go and bury their father—bury the | 
bonds that unite them to earth, separate 
themselves from the world, become holy, 
and then follow Him. | 

Called forth with Lazarus from the 
tomb, they linger to remove, with their | 


own hands, the grave-clothes of moral | 
inability—to unloose the napkin of spirit- | 


And to those who thus faithfully perform 
their mission, thus zealously proclaim the 
truth committed to their charge, the seal 
of the Spirit will be given, as he sends 
forth other messengers as of old, mayhap 
their better selves within, that shall say, 
‘¢My father, if the prophet had bid thee 
do some great thing, wouldst thou not 
have done it? how much rather, then, 
when he saith to thee, ‘Wash, and be 
clean ;’”’ that, as they listen to the warning 
voice, they may go with Naaman, and, 
dipping themselves in Jordan seven times, 
‘according to the saying of the man of 
God,” may see their flesh come to them 
again, ‘like unto the flesh of a little 
child,”’ and be for ever clean. 


For the Presbyterian. 


HYMN, 


Suggested by the Dedication of the Presbyterian 
Church, Blackwoodtown, N. J., Aug. 14, 1862. 


O Lord of hosts! we worship thee, 
Whose dwelling is immensity ; 
Eternity’s thy time, and man 

The head of thy creative plan. 


The Heaven of heavens is far too small 
To comprehend Thee; All in All 
Thou art, yet still thy form appears 

In temples earthly skill uprears. 


Thus to thy name, with prayer and praise, . 
This edifice thy people raise; 

These walls thy presence, Lord, enclose ; 
Here may thy love and truth repose. 


Reveal within this holy place, 

The smilings of thy heavenly face; 
Drive discord, Lord, from every breast, 
Be dove-eyed peace our constant guest. 


Grant to thy preaching rich success, 
And all thine enemies suppress ; 
Then by thy Spirit gently woo, 

By tenderness their hearts subdue. 


Here may thy chosen long adore 

Thy grace, thy care, thy shielding power; 
Permit us, Lord, from year to year, 
Safely to worship in thy fear. 


Then to the Church Triumphant bring 
All who thy praises here shall sing; 
Parents and children, age and youth, 
Saved by thy sanctifying truth. 

Sr. Cuair. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MAY A MAN LIVE WHERE IIE 
PLEASES? 


God forbid Lot to stay in Sodom, and in 
his love for him, and probably regarding 
the petition of Abraham, sent and hurried 
him out of the city. ‘Up—zget you out of 
this place,’ may be the call to many who 
are in places of danger, of temptation, of 
wickedness. The mingling with the hea- 
then and learning their customs was a sin 
in olden time, which may be a warning to 
parents now in raising up their families in 
neighbourhoods and in associations which 
will corrupt their children. The influence 
of a corrupt community on children is al- 
most contagious, and requires a cautious 
watchfulness—tender, careful instruction. 
It is a duty which a man owes himself and 
family to know whether there is a place to 
worship God, or a way in which for them 
to serve him. There are places where we 
cannot be, and companies we cannot keep, 
without dishonouring God, and doing dam- 
age to our own souls. In such places, how 
fearful must be the influence to ruin the 
souls of children! 

God directed Abraham to get up from 
where he was, and go to the place which 
he directed, and so from place to place. 
So he moved Jacob, and Joseph, Xc. 
Where they went, they set up an altar for 
God, or as Christian men do and have done 
in times past. Where they build a house, 
they immediately begin to wake arrange- 
ments to have a house for God. Many of 
our churches scattered all over this broad 
land are the result of God sending a man 
to live in a neighbourhood, who commenced 
by erecting his altar in his own house, then 
securing a place where the word of God 
would be preached. Oftentimes they have 
remained long with great self-denial and 
privation, and then God has come and es- 
tablished his name and house. 

Kvery man should carefully consider 
where he lives. We are not to say we will 
live here or there, and do so, but if the 
Lord will. Our success, safety, comfort, 
and blessing is from God—not by our skill, 
strength, industry, or goodness—and we 
cannot expect him to favour us but by be- 
ing where he will bless us. 

Jonah stands as a strong mark and strik- 
ing exhibition of the truth that God has a 
place and work for a man, and though it 
may appear difficult or dangerous, yet it 
will be more comfortable and safer than to 
turn aside. Very often it is difficult to 
know what we must do, and where go. 
Many have gone out from the place in 
which they had toiled with little success, 
in hope of having a wide door and great 
abundance, and have lost every thing, 
scarcely saving their own lives. God does, 
however, give us the assurance that he will 
mark the bounds of our habitations, and 
order our lot. There may be a crook in it, 
but it will be infinitely better to be in that 


way with the crook, than out of that way 
without the crook. We may seck to shuo. 
that crook, and if left to ourselves would | 
avoid it entirely; but in that crook God 
may have placed the green pasture and— 
still water, where greater blessings may 
as the child of nature is born of the flesh. 


come than we had the heart to ask for. 
Witness the case of old Jacob, when Joseph 
had so planned it, under God’s direction, 
as to bring him down into Egypt. 
Dissatisfaction with the position in which 
God, in his providence, casts our lot, is an 
evil against which we should guard. 


Wherever we are, we should feel God has 
something for us to do there for him. It 
may be a hard place to live, and a place 
where you can do little for God, and little 
prospect of being better. Do not give over, 
or give up, until God opens the way for 
your removal. He has his own way to re- 
move you, and when he directs, he will 
make it appear. Whatever you do, do not 
move without seeking his direction. 

God not only has his missionaries, whom 
he sends to the heathen, but he has his 
people, whom he places in communities, to 
make a centre around which to gather his 
people. Like a substance dropped into a 
fluid just ready for crystallization, one fam- 
ily may give a tone to all around. | 

There is a great tendency for families of 
a certain worldly standing to separate them- 
selves from the masses of society, and con- 
gregate in certain localities where they can 
keep up a society of their owo. The same 
spirit has run to a great extent in the build- 
ing of expensive churches in our cities. If 
these were effectually carried out, the rich 
and poor would not meet together in com- 
munities or churches, and wealth would be 
considered a reason for dispensivg with the 
design which God has in view in scattering 
families in the earth. . 

Many people have lived, and do live, in 
localities where they can do, or are doing, 
nothing for God or the souls of their fellow- 
men. To such the inquiry should come, 
Am lin my place? Has God nothing for 
me todo? Shall I live here merely to eat, 
and drink, and keep up the rank of life 
in which I move? 

When Jesus was here among men, he 
went about among the class who specially 
needed his pity and help. The principle 
of the gospel is to aid and help those that 
are in need. The common people heard 
him gladly. He left the throne on high, 
and the company around the throne, to help 
us here. Should we not feel it our duty to 
seek out those whom we can help? We 
might help—yea, we might render the very 
service which some weak church needs; or 
we might, under the blessing of God, be 
the honoured instrument of laying the foun- 
dation for a church in a needy place, while 
we are useless in our present place. 

The time has come when Christians 
should inquire into this subject. We hope 
that any who read the question at the head 


| 


'ing to the analogy of nature. 


of this, and who are not engaged in doing | 
good where they are, will inquire whether | 


they might not be useful in another locality. We never expect to gather a crop as soon 


Realize the truth that God has a place for 


you, and work also, if you will doit. But 


to do it, may require your getting up and 


‘ 


it does not precede nor accompany it. 


removing out of the position in which you 


are. It is not what pleases us, but what 
God approves, that we must do if we would 
secure his favour. W. D.S. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE DOINGS OF FAITH.—No. III. 


By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up his 
son.—HEB xi. 17. 
« Abraham, when severely tried, 
His fuith by his obedience showed ; 
He with the stern command complied, 
And gave his Isaac back to God.” 


“QO for a faith like this, that we 
The bright example may pursue; 
May gladly give up all to Thee, 
To whom our more than all is due.” 


We read that ‘«‘Abraham believed, and 
it was imputed for righteousness.” But 


that this was not passive, but working | 
faith, is proved by the context in one of. 


the connections in which it occurs. The 


idleness must reap barrenness. 


Apostle James, in proof of the unscriptural | 


nature of an inactive faith, and in exempli- 
fication of the fruits of living faith, cites 
the act of Abraham in offering up his son. 
He goes further than to expose its mere 
ineflicacy—he classes a faith without fruit 
with that of devils. ‘Tor the devils be- 
lieve and tremble.” 
know, O man, that thy faith, without works, 
is dead.”’ «Was not our father, Abraham, 
justified by works when he offered up his 
son upon the altar?” ‘And the Scripture 
was fulfilled (or acted out), which saith 
Abraham believed, and it was imputed to 
him for righteousness; and Abraham was 
called the friend of God.”’ Jamesii. 19-24. 
His faith was carried out into faithfulness. 
Nothing was withheld. © 
“ His son the father offered up— 
- Son of his age, his only son; 


Object of all his joy and hope, 
And less beloved than God alone.” 


And, mark well, it is said that «right- 


walk in the steps of that faith of our father 
Abraham.” (Rom. iv. 11, 12.) We see 
here that it is the walk of faith, and not 
mere belief in the doctrines of grace. 


‘But wilt thou not 


life! 
eousness will be imputed to us also, ¢/ we 


It 


is well to be reminded of what constitutes — 


scriptural faith in these days of evasions of 
its practical workings. The Apostle, after 
showing them these fruits, reminds them 
that it was all wrought by faith. 
thou how faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect. He did 
not want to undermine faith, or to displace 
it from its scriptural position, but only to 


set works in their right place, and to prove - 


that living faith will produce fruit. 
tory says that ‘“‘the design of the epistle of 


James was to correct errors, both in doc- | 


trine and in practice, into which Christians 
had fallen.””’ We may judge what errors 
these were both from its subject and tone. 
Its evident intent was to correct error simi- 
lar to that which now prevails, and is en- 
snaring some true Christians; but most 
generally it is unconverted professors, to 
whom godly works are uncongenial, that 
are more apt to receive any doctrine that 
releases them from such works. To them 
gospel work is a bondage, but to the true 
child of grace it is the largest liberty. For 
works of love and mercy, and endurance in 
a spirit of patience and long-suffering, are 
as congenial to the believer who has become 
‘a new creature,” as they are uncongenial 
to the spurious believer, who has mistaken 
the nature of faith, and substitutes mental 
conviction for the life of faith. Such a 
faith may lead to external works, “in the 
letter of the law,” but can never proceed 
from ‘¢the spirit which giveth life;’”’ or, io 
plainer language, it cannot be the fruit of 
the divine nature implanted in the renewed 
heart. It is a real new birth, and nota 
feint. It is as much a second birth, in a 
certain sense, as the first birth; for the 
child of grace is as truly born of the Spirit 


This the third chapter of John, with many 
other Scriptures, prove. The terms them- 
selves are expressive of two births, the one 
just as literal and real as the other—born, 
re-born; generate, re-generate—the one 


His- succession of generations of lambs, since 


_ wool will yet clothe me, was born, and lived, 
Scest 


| only a repeating of the other. To stop | 


outside of this, on any grounds whatever, 
is to stop short of salvation. Some speak 
of human works as altogether futile, and 
yet are resting upon human faith, which is 
equally fatal to the soul’s salvation. Where 
Paul seems to throw contempt upon works, 
it is human works; and most generally he 
alludes to the Jewish or ceremonial, and 
sacrificial law of works, as in Gal. v. 3, 
which is identified with the Mosaic ritual 
by the mention of circumcision. He did 
not intend to throw any discredit on their 
obedience to the law of the gospel, for while 
reproving them for going back to the bond- 
age of the Jewish law, after they had been 
set free from those burdensome ceremonies 
and sacrifices, he chides them because they 
did not obey the gospel. «Who did ‘hin- 
der you, that you should not obey the 
truth?” «For in Christ neither circumei- 
sion, nor uocircumcision availeth any thing; 
but faith, which worketh by love.” ‘Stand 
fast, therefore, in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not en- 
tangled again in the yoke of bondage.” 
‘Why tempt ye God to put a yoke upon 
the neck of the disciples, which neither 
our fathers nor we are able tobear.”’ ‘Vor 
as much as we have heard that certain per- 
sons that went out from among us have 
troubled you with words, saying ye must 
be circumcised and keep the law.” «But 
I again testify to every man that is circum- 
cised that he isa debtor to do the whole 
law.” Gal. v. 1-7, and vi. 15; Acts xv. 
8-10, 24. Let any one examine these 
texts, and see if he does not mean the Jew- 
ish sacrificial law, at the same time that he 
exalts gospel obedience. Paul could no 
more throw contempt upon works that pro- 
ceed from the renewed heart than he could 


speak slightingly of ‘the faith,” which is 


synonymous with Christ in us.” 2 Cor. 
5. J. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST. 


For whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap. 
GAL. vi. 7. 


Life is a seed-time; the harvest is to be 
reaped hereafter. In this world we sow; 
in eternity we shall reap. This is accord- 
We always 
sow before we reap; and some space of time 
intervenes between seed-time aud harvest. 


as we put the seed into the ground. The 
harvest follows seed-time after an interval ; 
It 
is so in this case. Some think we reap as 
we go along—that harvest and seed-time 
are all together—that we are punished in 
this world for our sins; but it is not so. 
This is contrary to nature. This life is the 
seed-time; the harvest is not yet, but will 
be by and by; the judgment is to come. 
It is appointed unto men once to die; but 
after this, the judgment. The judgment 
is not before death, but after it; just as the 
harvest is not before seed-time, but after it. 
And it is well to remember that the harvest 
always follows seed-time, and partakes of 
its nature; for whatever a man soweth, that 
shall he also reap. If he sows wheat, he 
shall reap wheat; if he sows tares, he must 
reap them. They who spend their youth 
and prime in idleness and vice, cannot be 


| pature. 


invite you to the task of perusal. 


SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT ORGAN- 
GRINDERS. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
West or tHe Mississiert. 

Messrs. Editors—I have always ubserved 
that one’s friends are apt to be either 
very smart, or remarkably good looking. 
This sage suggestion occurred to me upon 
the reflection that I once had a friend who 
was esteemed very talented, and who wrote 
an article in our College magazine upon 
Beggars and Organ-grinders.’”?’ And the 
recollection of this incident was brought 
about by the sight of an Italian gentleman, of 
limited circumstances, who, with his friend 
and companion of that semi-human species 
which Dr. Johnson avers to have derived 
its name from the word maniken, ‘a little 
man,” were engaged in the grateful occu- 
pation of serenading your correspondent’s 
front door for the sake of filthy lucre. 
What a combination of incidents a fami- 
liar sound will awaken! Now, although I 
do not by any means intend to follow the 
train of thought which “ my talented friend” 
adopted, yet when I looked out from my 
upper window down upon the musical as- 
semblage, something—it may have been 
the music, or it may have been the mon- 
key, or it may have been the fascinated 
group of juveniles—something set me to 
moralizing upon the scene, and carried me 
up to a higher platform of organ-grinding. 
And then and there, as I looked and 
listened, this sketch took mental shape. 
Think not therefore, friends, that I am so 
far lost to all sense of propriety, as to offer 
to the columns of so sedate and religious a 
journal as this, an article which shall have 
neither any religious bearing, nor any ten- 
dency to right any wrongs of a spiritual 
It is very oppressive in these 
July days, and therefore I have chosen this 
form for my thoughts, that it may attract 
me to the labour of composing, as it may 
That 
little fascinated group beneath my study- 
window, it struck my fancy, was the world 
in miniature. Those boys and girls, per- 


| fectly absorbed ia the sight and in the 


sounds—excited, charmed, delighted—what 
are they but a picture of older men and 
women, in the busy sights and sounds of 
an attractive world, carried away and lost, 
for the time being, to a sense of all things 
else by this great organ-grinder, Time, and 
his griuding organs and dancing monkeys? 
But the group of listencrs, although a study 
in themselves, revealing so much of that 
human nature, of which it has been wisely 
said that we all have our share, did not 
occupy my thoughts so much in my moral- 
izing, as the other features of the scene. 
There was, first, the organ itself; poor 
lifeless thing, yet not speechless, but vocal 
only as the parrot, speaking the speeches 
to which it has been trained. Dumb in 
itself, yet having the latent power of mu- 
sic; requiring an outside hand to grind, 
and grind the music out. But yet withal, 
very feeble and limited in its capabilities, 
having perchance four old tunes, which 
day by day, and month by month, and 
year after year, it pours fourth unceasingly ; 
never weary, but always ready, when you 
pull out the proper stop, either to tell you 
of «‘The girl I left behind me,”’ or to insin- 
uate that ‘Pop goes the weasel,” or to 


respected and happy in old age. They who 


waste their season of improvement, instead — 


of preparing for the duties of after-life, and 
to fill with honour the sphere in which 
they may be called to move, cannot expect 
to be honoured or useful. Taey who sow 
The same 
analogy holds in spiritual things. The 
sluggard must beg in harvest, and have 
nothing. It is only by the use of all dili- 
gence that the heart can be kept, and it is 
only in the same diligent use of means that 
growth in grace can be secured. In the 
same way, too, is a joyful harvest to be 
reaped hereafter. Here we must sow, if 
there we would reap. W. J. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


GOD'S LOVE EVERLASTING, 


How it sweetens the commonest blessings 
of life to realize, even faintly, that from all 
eternity Jesus has purposed to bestow them, 
aud has been preparing them for us! 
What a long train of operations has been 
carried on by him, that we might have not 
only the necessaries, but the luxuries of 
The bread I eat—how little did the 
farmer who sowed the grain, and he who 
reaped it, and the miller who ground it, 
know of God’s purpose that it should be for 
my nourishment. Yet God had marked 
out every grain, and brought it to perfec- 
tion for me, and for me alone. The lamb 
that yesterday sported in the meadow, and 
to-day furnishes food for my table, whose 


and grew, just when and where God had 
determined, in the far off ages before light 
was. It was born, it lived, it grew, on pur- 
pose that I might partake of its flesh, and 
be covered with its fleece. And yet more 
wonderful is it to think that, in the long 


the sixth day of creation, necessary in order 
to produce this one, God never for a moment 
forgot his purpose, but so carried on the 
work of generation, and nutriment, and 
growth, that not a link was wanting to the 
chain which connects this lamb with that 
which came to Adam, in Paradise, to be 
named. We cannot walk abroad without 
treading, it may be, on the very blades of 
yrass which shall yet form part of our mor- 
tal bodies. Not aray of light falls upon 
us, which is not needed to the development 
of our physical system. We cannot look at 
a single cloud in the heavens, which may 
not at some time furnish water to quench 
our thirst. And God so arranged his plans 
in eternity, that all this should happen just 
when, and where, and how it does happen; 
and that not for us alone, but for all the 
teeming millions who are now upon the 
earth, as well as for the dead millions of 
the past, and the millions yet unborn. 
Such thoughts are too wonderful for me.’ 
Truly, we cannot by searching find out 
God. How unsearchable are his judgments, 
and his ways past finding out! 
F. H. W. 


BEAUTIFUL REPLY. 


«“What are you doing?” said a minister, 
as he one day visited an old man who lived 
in a hovel, and was sitting with a Bible 
upon his knee. ‘OQ, sir, I am sittiog under 
Ilis shadow, with great delight, and Llis 


stimulate your patriotism by a national air, 


or to make you weep with sweet ‘ Annie 
Liurie.” And now methinks I have seen 
human hand-organs. I have distinctly in 
my mind certatn individuals for whom you 
have only to pull out the appropriate stop, 
and off goes the same old tune, as often as 
you give the pull. A very respectable 
lady friend, as often as you pull the stop 
of health, is always ‘very poorly,” and 
been well for several days.””’ A good 
member of one of our churches only wants 
the stop pulled out, and off he goes on 
‘‘the evils of instrumental music,” (may be 
you know him, good reader;) whilst an- 
other friend of yours has a stop of ‘choir 
music, solos, duetts, and scientific psalmo- 
dy.” Have you ever seen a very sancti- 
monious individual who had a ‘stop” 
which turned off an old song of ‘experi- 
ence and piety in the days gone by,” and 
‘the Church is not what it used to be;” 
or another, who perpetually excuses his 
neglect of church ordinances by the ever. 
lasting snarl, that “the Church is not what 
it ought to be’? I like to pull out that 
stop, and get it fairly going, just for the 
pleasure of pushing it in of a sudden when 
it is in full blast, by telling the complain- 
ant that the Church never will be what it 
should be, until it has better material to 
work on in the world; that the great trou- 
ble is that the world and the worldly are 
not, by a long ways, what they ought to 
be, and that if he will engage to see about 
the beam, the Church will take care of that 
little matter of the mote. There are plenty 
of organs with a limited number of tunes 
amongst mankind, and every organ has its 
own peculiar set of them. I have im- 
agined that certain denominations I wot of, 
have not a large variety of tunes. You may 
hear some of them playing on LKlection, 
Free Grace, aud a couple more tunes of 
like character almost any day. The failing 
extends likewise to editors and to preach- 
ers, a8 well as to readers, hearers, and in- 
dividuals in society in general. And man 
might be defined to be a being who rides a 
hobby, or a hand-organ, with a very limited 
number of stops; for how many of us there 
are who never play any independent tune, 
but only draw! out that everlasting four, 
for which. our internal arrangements seem 
to have been prepared, and for no others; 
having but few opinions of our own, and 
playing only these, but these incessantly. 
There was also, besides the organ, its 
victim, the organ-grinder. I say its vic- 
tim, for I had rather be the organ than the 
man that grinds it. What a taste for music 
that man must have! Think of it, my 
friend, listening to four tunes a hundred 
times repeated every day, not for weeks, 
but for years—for a life-time, until the 
times he shall have heard them shall be 
numbered by the tens of thousands. How 
would you like to go through the world 
grinding out “Jeannette and Jeannot’’ 
and three other tunes of that sort? Taking 
a few tunes before breakfast, and then set- 
ting into it for the day, immediately after 
breakfast, and then winding up with a few 
more of the same after supper. I should 
think that a man would get so deaf that he 
would hear nothing else in the world than 
these four tunes. Whatever profession I 
may follow, I trust that I may never 
become the victim of a four-stopped hand- 
organ. But yet, my friend, morally speak- 
ing, how many men there are of us who are 
the victims of-organs such as this. Some 


fruit is swect to my taste: 


men’s intellectual capacities seem to be 


so very like the superior race. 


limited to four stops, and they carry these 
music boxes through the world, ever pull- 
ing out for the world’s entertainment the 
same old stops. Do you know a man who 
has only three jokes, which he tells every 
where, and has told for the last score of 
years? Don’t disturb him—these are the 
tunes of his hand-organ. The conversation 
of society has about four stops—the weather 
is one, your neighbour is the second, your 
health the third, and the fourth differs 
with the disposition. My friend, Dr. Dig- 
nity, has just about four sermons; I know 
three of them; one is on Lot’s wife, and 
the other two shall be nameless. I have 
heard of a minister preaching the same 
sermon all the way from New York to 
New Orleans. I pitied himdeeply. You, 
my opinionated friend—pardon me—have, I 
reckon, about four distinct and definite ideas 
in your organ, and when you want to make 
music, all you have to do is to pull out the 
stop, and speak in the meeting. I wonder 
if any brethren ever carry any organs hav- 
ing but one stop to prayer-meeting with 
them. It seems to be but a strange kind 
of a stop that makes one Leyin instead of 
quit, and it’s a pity that a ventable stop 
couldn’t be put to some of these incéssant 


‘repetitions and religious formularies that 


fall upon our ears every day, and which 
men carry with them as the Italian carries 
his instrument. But the world, after all, 
has its few stops, its few unchangeable 
tunes; that which was, is that which shall 
be; and as we are compelled to listen, we 
alas! are but the miserable organ-grinders 
that carry the organ with us, and grind out 
its everlasting sameness. 

There, too, as I gazed from my study 
window, my eyes rested in great pity upon 
the poor, captive animal that was the great 
centre of delight to the juvenile assemblage. 
What a mockery was that gaudy tiusel and 
velvet with which it was clothed, when the 
collar about its neck, with the cord attached, 
told too plainly of its servitude. How the 
poor thing turns its trembling gaze towards 
its keeper whenever it feels his rough jerk, 
and whines, and bastens to do what he bids. 
How it dances about, and with immovable 
solemnity jumps through its hoop, and 
turns its somersets, going through its end- 
less round just like the lifeless organ or 
the superior man. I wouldn’t make fun 
of a miserable monkey, but if any of my 
readers want to see something of that much 
vaunted grace of dancing, let them watch 
its matchless steps to the music of the 
organ, and let them be patient whilst we 
tell them that they can now see how they 
appear to others when engaged in the same 
intellectual recreation. Aud how eager it 
is to get the pennies, and how unwilling to 
disgorge them into the hand of its keeper; 
Unhappy 
beast, I wouldn’t like to say directly that 
thou art, in several respects, a manikin, 
‘6a little man,” held by a rough hand, and 
enduring many severe jerks; gaudily dress- 
ed, but bound by acollar; made the instru- 
ment, in thy suffering, of others enjoyment, 
and thine only recompense thy daily food 
and the holding of the little coin in thy 
mouth for a very brief period. But I sus- 
pect that some of us, who are ‘little men” 
at best, will recognize a fraternity, and that 
we will see in some ruling passion, or in 
some strong desire or temptation, the 
counterpart of thy rude keeper, who plays 


scantily rewards our servitude, and labours, 
and weariness. And we will also feel that 
the tempting coin comes into our hands, 
not by any means to stay, but to be hastily 
passed over to that power that holds the 
cord with which we are bound. But yet it 
is a comfort, if we only knew it, «little 
man,” that we are the source, unwittingly 
often, of so much pleasure and amusement 
to others about us, and that if we are com- 
pelled to dance, we have others to play for 
us tunes that we may dance to. And now 
the eager children have dispersed, the four- 
tuned organ, and the one-tuned man, and 
the pitiable “little man,” expatriated from 
South America or Africa—a homeless wan- 
derer in a foreign land—have passed on to 
repeat their changeless performance to my 
neighbour’s juveniles. We wish them joy, 
and if they have suggested any thoughts 
other and deeper than those of childish 
amusement; our time with them will not 
have been spent in vain. 
| TLAWKEYE. 


MERE INTELLECTUALITY. 


CONFESSION OF A LADY READER. 


A lady writes for the New York Jnde- 
pendent a letter of confession, in which she 
says: 

‘<I have just passed the ‘grand climac- 
teric’ of life, and have lived these sixty- 
three years as a semi-recluse. My father 
had money enough to supply all my wants, 
because all my wants were comprised in one 
word—lLooks. 

‘In a large and retired family, I was my 
father’s favourite daughter, and he allowed 
me to become a book-eater. I read every 
new publication of interest that my time 
would allow, and all my time was my own. 
I permitted no one to direct or hinder me, 
and cared not who criticised me. I rambled 
much among the libraries of my favourites, 
Philadelphia and New Haven, but visited 
so few friends, and worked so little for the 
poor, and watched so little with the sick, 
that my life was one breathless chase after 
mere mental self-sustenance. As a woman, 
I suppose I have a heart, but my intellect 
seems to have eaten it up. Scholarship has 
been my idolatry, not so much for the fame 
of it, as for its agreeable self-absorption. 
My first ambition was languages, and I tried 
Latin, Greek, French, Russian, German, 
and Italian. I have read some of their his- 
torians and poets. Dunte’s Inferno, Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, and Shakspeare’s Tem- 
pest, I nearly committed to memory. For 
the last forty years it has been my habit to 
ruo over the best articles in the Hdinburyh 
Review and London Times. Of my own 
countrymen, I prefer Prescott, Bryant, and 
Longfellow; and of our female authors, I 
most relish Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. 

«I do now with grief confess that I 
have been a gormandizer of books. It 
seems as if 1 am now a mere conglom- 
erate, wholly made up of others. I wonder 
if any of my original personal identity is 
left! I am afraid that in another world, 
each author who has enriched my mind will 
come and take from me what he gave, and 
thus leave me poor indeed! 
all would say, ‘Why did you not do unto 
others as we did to you? Could you not 
find any ignorant and necessitous whom 
you could benefit? What apology have 
you fo offer to the ten thousand uncultivated 


whom you could have enlightened?’ ”” 


his tune, but who has little mercy, and | 


Perhaps they 


HOW to BEGIN a PRAYER-MEETING 


The New York Odserver gives an in- 
teresting incident, as related in the Fulton 
street Prayer-meeting: 

A gentleman from abroad said he wished 
to relate his experience in starting a prayer- 
meeting, as the result of a little personal 
effort. He was journeying across one of the 
districts in a Western State, and came toa 
fine school-house in the midst of a prairie. 
He was riding in his own private conveyance. 
He reined up before a house, and inquired: 

“Do you ever have prayer-meetings in 
this school-house?’’ addressing a lady. 

‘‘Never,” she answered, ‘never has there 
been a prayer-meeting in it to my kuow- 
ledge.” 

** Will you go to a prayer-meeting in that 
school-house next Thursday night?” 

‘Well, I do not know; who is going to 
be there?” she inquired. 

I answered, “If you will be there, that 
will be one. Will you be sure to be there 
uext Thursday night, without any fail, un- 
less hindered by the providence of God?” 

‘“‘T will,” she replied. I rode on to the 
next house, and the lady came to the door. 
I asked her if she would .attend a prayer- 
meeting to be held in the school-house next 
Thursday night. She seemed surprised. 

‘‘Well, I would like to be there. But 
- will be there, and who will conduct 
it | 
I answered, “If two of you or more will 
be there, meeting in the name of Christ, He 
will be there, and you will have a good 
meeting.” 

I told both these persons to tell all their 
neighbours that there would be a prayer- 
meeting in the school-house on Thursday 
night. I rode on, and called at the next 
door. | 

‘Do you know that there is to be a 
prayer-meeting in the school-house next 
Thursday night?” said I to the lady. 

‘“Why, no,” she answered, ‘“‘I have not 
ae of it. Js there to be a prayer-meet- 
ing 

‘Yes, and I want you to promise me that 
you will go to it, and invite your friends to 


‘To be sure I will—go myself, and in- 
vite others,” she replied, speaking with 
animation. 

I rode to the next house, and addressed a 
lady sitting at an open window. I asked 
her if she would go to the prayer-meeting, 
of which [ told her. 

She replied, “I will not only go myself, 
but I will give notice of it to my school, 
and ask the scholars to invite their parents.” 

‘¢ Are you the teacher of that school?” 

Slam.” 

Here ended my conversations and invi- 
tations, and all had only occupied a few 
minutes of time. I rode into the town, 
eight miles away, and said to some of my 
Christian friends, that they must go and at- 
tend that prayer-meeting. They did go, 
and found about one hundred and thirty 
gathered for prayer. There followed a great 
religious seriousness. The prayer-meeting 
was maintained. A congregation has been 
gathered, a church organized, and now they 
are building themselves a house of worship. 


USE ME. 


BY DR. BONAR. 
Make use of me, my God! 
Let me be not forgot; 
A broken vessel cast aside— 
Ooe whom thou needest not. 


I am thy creature, Lord, 
And made by hands divine; 
And I am part, however mean, 
Of this great world of thine. 


Thou usest all thy works— 
The weakest things that be; 

Each has a service of its own, 
For all things wait on Thee. 


Thou usest the bigh stars, 
The tiny drops of dew, 

The giant peak, and little hill; 
My God, O use me too! 


Thou usest tree and flower, 
The rivers vast and small: 
The eagle great, the little bird 
That sings upcn the wall. 


Thou usest the wide sea, 
The little hidden lake, 

The pine upon the Alpine cliff, 
The lily in the brake. 


The huge rock in tho vale, 
The sand grain by the sea, 
The thunder of the rolling cloud, 
The murmur of the bee. 


All things do serve Thee here— 
All creatures, great and small; 

Make use of me, of me, my God, 
The weakest of them all. 


DR. CHALMERS. 


We remember well our first hearing Dr. 
Chalmers. We were in a moorland district 
in Tweeddale, rejoicing in the country, after 
nine months of the High School. We heard 
that the famous preacher was to be at a 
neighbouring parish church, and off we 
set, a cartful of irrepressible youngsters. 
‘¢Calm was all nature as a resting wheel.” 
The crows, instead of making wing, were 
impudent, and sat still; the cart horses 
were standing, knowing the day, at the 
field-gates, gossipping and gazing, idle and 
happy; the moor was stretching away in 
the pale sunlight—vast, dim, melancholy, 
like a sea; everywhere were to be seen the 
gathering people, ‘‘sprinklings of blithe 
company;” the country-side seemed mov- 
ing to one centre. As we entered the 
kirk, we saw a notorious character, a 
drover, who had much of the brutal look 
of what he worked in, with a knowing eye 
of a man of the city, a sort of big Peter 
Bell— | 


«He had a hardness in his eye, 
He had a hardness in his cheek.” 


He was our terror, and we not only won- 
dered, but were afraid, when we saw him 
going in. The kirk was full as it could 
hold. How different in looks to a brisk 
town congregation! The minister comes 
in, homely in his dress and gait, but having 
a great look about him, like a mountain 
among hills. The High School boys thought 
him like a “‘ big one of ourselves.”? He looks 
vaguely round upon his audience, as if he 
saw in it one great object, not many. We 
shall never furget his smile! its general 
benighity; how he let the light of his 
countenance fall on us! He read a few 
verses quietly; then prayed briefly, solemn- 
ly, with his eyes wide open all the time, 
but not seeing. Then he gave out his 
text; we forget it, but its subject was, 
‘‘Death reigns.” He stated, slowly, calm- 
ly, the simple meaning of the words; what 
death was, and how and why it reigns; 
then suddenly he started, and looked like 
a man who had seen some great sight, and 
wss breathless to declare; he told us how 
death reigned—everywhere, at all times, in 
all places; how we all knew it, how we 
would yet know more of it. The drover, 
who had sat down in the table-seat opposite, 


was gazing up in a state of stupid excite- 


| ment; he seemed restless, but never kept 
his eye from the speaker. The tide set in 
—every thing added to its power, deep 
culled to deep, imagery and illustration 
poured in, and every now and then the 
theme—the simple, terrible statement was 
repeated in some lucid interval. 

After overwhelming us with proofs of 
the reign of Death, and transferring to us 
his intense urgency and emotion, and after 
shrieking, as if in despair, these words, 
“Death is a tremendous necessity,” he 
suddenly looked beyond us, as if into some 
distant region, and cried out—“ Behold a 
mightier!—who is this? He cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah, 
glorious in his apparel, speaking in right- 
eousness, travelling in the greatness of his 
strength, mighty to save.” Then, in a few 
plain sentences, he stated the truth as to 
sin entering, and death by sin, and death 
passing upou all. Then he took fire once 
more, and enforced, with redoubled energy 
and richness, the freeness, the simplicity, 
the security, the sufficiency of the great 
method of justification. How astonished 
and impressed we all were! He was at the 
full thunder of his power; the whole man 
was in an agony of earnestness. The 
drover was weeping like a child, the tears 
running down his ruddy, coarse cheeks, bis 
face opened out and smoothed like an in- 
fant’s, his whole body stirred-with emotion. 
We all had insensibly been drawn. out of 
our seats, and were converging toward the 
wonderful speaker. And when he sat 
down, after warning each one of us to 
remember who it was, and what it was, 
that followed death on his pale horse, and 
how alone we could escape, we all sunk 
back into our seats. How beautiful to our 
eyes did the thunderer look, exhausted, but 
sweet and pure! How he poured out his 
soul before his God iu giving thanks for 
sending the Abolisher of Death! Then, a 
psalm, and all was ended. 

We went home quieter than we came; 
we did not recount the foals with their long 
legs, and rogueish eyes, and their sedate 
mothers; we did not speculate upon whose 
dog that was, and whether that was a crow 
or a man in the dim moor—we thought of 
other things. That voice, that face, those 
great, simple, living thoughts, those floods 
of resistless eloquence, that piercing, shat- 
tering voice—‘ that tremendous necessity.” 
—Dr. John Brown’s Spare Hours. 


SUCH A SAVIOUR. 


So holy! ‘Who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth.” Of whom 
else can all this be said? We find some 
persons who are very amiable. They are 
very cautious in conversation. They are 


others, and wish to avoid all appearance of 
deceit. They are open, frank, ingenuous, 
and we love them. But we cannot say of 
them that they have no sin, and never use 
guile. 

So meek! ‘Who, when he was reviled, 
reviled not again.” Qf how many could 
this be said? How natural is it for us, 
when unjust and evil things are said to us, 
to retort, or show resentment. So did not 
the Saviour. Meekly, and without even a 
complaint, he suffered the scorn and the 
malice of men. They buffeted him, spit 
upon him, smote him with a reed, bowed 
the knee in mockery, crowned him with 
thorns, and nailed him to the accursed tree. 
‘‘He was oppressed, and he was afflicted, 
yet he opened not his mouth; he is brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter, and as sheep 
before her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth.” Is there any parallel to 
this? 

So patient and forbearing? ‘When he 
suffered, he threatened not.” He might 
have threatened, and executed his threat, 
if it could have been in his heart to do 
such things. He could have prayed to his 
Father, who would presently have given 
him “ more than twelve legions of angels ;”’ 
but he did not so pray. He suffered his 
enemies to do the worst that their evil 
hearts could devise, or wicked hands: per- 
petrate, when a word of his power could 
have dispersed them all, or have laid them 
prostrate in death. And such patience he 
now exercises toward us. How often do 
we sin against him! In how many in- 
stances have we torn open those wounds, 
and caused those sacred hands to bleed 
afresh! How multiplied and aggravated 
have been our sins against this almighty 
and patient, and forbearing Saviour! Still 
he forbears, and we yet live. 

So tender! ‘A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and the smoking flax shall he not 
quench.” No; but he will nourish and 
strengthen the fragile and bruised reed, 
and he will cherish the expiring flame. 
Where he sees even the feeblest purpose of 
holy living, where he hears one sigh of 
godly sorrow for sin, sees the first tear of 
penitence, and the first look of faith in 
him, there his heart of tenderness yearn 
and there he speaks peace, comfort, an 
hope. How many have found him a refuge 
in distress, a very present help in trouble! 
In the hour of despair he flew to their relief. 

So ready toforgive! If he were not, who 
of our race could be saved? How unlike 
men was he in this! It is hard for us to 
forgive those who slight, ridicule, or mal- 
treat us. Our hearts seek oppor- 
tunity to retaliate. It was not so with 
Jesus. Greater wrongs were never done 
than were done to him. Fouler indignities 
or baser cruelties were never heaped on 
any, than those which were laid on him. 
But how did he receive them? He prayed 
for his murderers, ‘‘ Father, forgive them; 
for they know not what they do!” And he 
still forgives the penitent and believing. 
The chief of sinners he thus forgives. 

So loving! Showing love to his enemies 
and persecutors—love to the most upworthy 
creatures. [fe came to seek and to save 
that which was lost; and that he might 
save such, his soul was made an offering 


body on the tree.” ‘‘He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities! the chastisement of our peace 
was upon him, and with his stripes we are 
healed.”’ Isa. liii. 5. 

O for this love let rocks and hills 

Their lasting silence break! 


Sinner, can you resist such love? despise 
it? spurn at it? Ah, if so, what hardness, 
what guilt is in your heart! Where can 
one who so treats such a Saviour find a 
fitting place but in the world of woe? | 

Christian, do you dwell as you should on 
the excellences of the Saviour? Do you 
believe in, trust, love, and serve him as you 


fidence, obedience, and love.— Christian 
Advocate. 


— 


DYING WORDS OF MELANCTHON. 

It is related that Melancthon, just before 
he died, expressed a wish to hear some 
choice passages of Scripture read; and this 
desire having been met, he was asked by 
his son in-law, Sabinus, whether he would 
have any thing else, to which he replied in 
those emphatic words, “ Aliud nihil, nist 
celum!” (nothing else but heaven.) And 
shortly after this he gently breathed his 


last. 


especially careful to say nothing unjustly of © 


\ 


for sin: “*Who bare our sins in his own — 


should? Is he not worthy of your con- — 
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SATURDAY, August 23, 1862. 


DeatH or A Minister.—The Rev. C. 
P. Voris, pastor of the church at Lexing- 
ton, Indiana, departed this life on the 4th 
jost. He had just entered the ministry, 
having graduated at the Chicago Theologi- 
cal Seminary in 1861, and was giving pro- 
mise of increasing usefulness, when called 
to his rest. 


ANTICIPATIONS.—The tone 
of a part of the press of Great Britain, and 
the increased bitterness which has been 


manifested of late, are subjects of constant 


astonishment to us, and we are at a loss to 
suggest any possible explanation. The 
Northern Warder, a paper published in 
Dundee, Scotland, contains in its issue for 
July 29, an article which surpasses any 
thing which we have yet seen, for the fero- 
cious gladness with which it hails the pros- 
pects of a revolution in the North. We 
give but one sentence, which shows the 
animus of the whole editorial :—‘‘We do 
not despair of hearing, before the year is 
out, that Abraham Lincoln and George B. 
McClellan have had their heads struck off 
in front of the Capitol.” If the indul- 
gence of such hopes is general in Great 
Britain, we are sincerely glad that the 
Atlantic rolls between us. Are we to be- 
lieve that men like the editor of the Warder 
represent the Christians of Scotland? 


MinistER ARRESTED.—The Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Mitchell, D D., pastor of the Pres- 
byterian church in Florence, Alabama, has 
been arrested by the military authorities of 
the United States. His offence was pray- 
ing, in the presence of a large number of 
the Union officers, for the success of the 
Confederate cause, and for the defeat of 
the men who were worshipping in his 
ebarch. 


eee 


Procerpine —Sir Allen 
McNab, well known as one of the leading 
men of Canada, died lately, and some cir- 
cumstances attending his death have given 
rise to much comment. On the Thursday 
before his death, and while he was in an 
unconscious state, he was visited by a Ro- 
man Oatholic priest, who administered to 
him the rites of his Church. His physi- 
cians assert that he was totally insensible 


on that day to all that was passing around 


him. On the next day, when he awoke to 
consciousness, he declared that he died a 
faithful member of the Church of England, 
and professed his faith in Jesus Christ as 
the only means of salvation. After his 
death it was announced that he had be- 
come a convert to the Roman Catholic 
Church, and an unpleasant controversy 
arose as to the proper persons to officiate 
at the funeral. The affair has made a de- 
cided sensation in Canada, and it is cer- 
tainly a great bardship that dying men 


- cannot be kept from the intrusive attentions 


of priests, privily brought in by over-zeal- 
ous and officious relatives. 


WASHINGTON CoLLEGE.—The Catalogue 
for 1862 shows an attendance of Seniors, 
31; Juniors, 40; Sophomores, 26; Fresh- 


men, 25; Preparatory, 43—making a total 


of 165. This manifests a flourishing con- 
dition. 


CLOUDS. 


E have been gazing upon the clouds— 
God’s sky-pictures—until we have 
received new impressions of the beautiful 
and the grand. The evening was balmy, a 
very transient thuoder-gust had just passed 
from west to east, and all nature seemed to 
have settled down into sweet repose. On 
the eastern horizon masses of cloud had 
been left by the storm, moveless, as if de- 
serted by the wind, from which, at brief 
intervals, in endless variety, the lightnings 
played, as if in joyous festival. Now a 
noiseless flash, revealing the stern outlines 
of the upheaved masses, anon shining 
through the less dense, revealing their 
watery structure, and still again, as from a 
great distance, illuminating a glorious vista. 
As some unusually beautiful spectacle was 
presented, we longed to fix it for a time, 
that we might more leisurely contemplate 
it. It would not stay—it was instantaneous 
—for a moment it lighted up the mimic 
dome, and pinnacle, and gorge, and moun- 
tain top, and was gone. Then from another 
portion shot the forked lightning, in all its 
branching forms, and wonderful variety, too 
distant for the reverberation of its thunders 
to be heard, now lighting up the edges of 
the frowning mass, and again shooting to- 
wards the earth, as if in threatning. The 
scene.was never the same, but quickly re- 
curring. How bright was the display, and 
so quiet and receding as to disarm fear, 
and invite contemplation! How feeble the 
pyrotechnic’s art, in representing such vivid 
glories! His flashing rocket, and artificial 
arrangements of varied-tinted fires, beauti- 
ful as they might be, could boast of no 
such sublime back-ground, or bursting bril- 
liance. 

Then was our eye turned to the West. 
The sun had disappeared beneath the hori- 
zon, while it still shot up its retiring rays. 
Here, too, were God’s sky-pictures under a 
different representation, and with gorgeous 


beauty. The scene was still and subdued, 


and ever changing. What tints—how 
skilfully blended—how surpassiogly lovely ! 
A painter's eye would be enraptured by the 
exhibition, but no painter’s skill could trans- 
fer it to canvass. No point could be seized 
before it was changed into another form— 


. no colour arrested the eye long enough to 


exclude the transfusion of a different shade. 
This display was also transient. As the 
sun still further receded, the colours were 
dimmed, and a dull grey succeeded to the 
brighter tints. We thought how wonder- 
ful the Divine skill, and how beneficently 
revealed to those disposed to study the 
wonderful works of the Creator. Alas! 
while those charming scenes are passing, 
and free to all observers, multitudes scarce- 
ly turn aneye upon them. They can ad- 
mire a painted canvass, and hail the mimic 
representations of a theatre with applause, 
but have no taste for the higher beauties 
of such sky-scenery. Perhaps, at the very 
time of such phenomena, they may have been 
grovelling in some low pleasure, or pursuing 
some sordid speculation To an educated 
and Christian eye, it must be far different. 
God is revealed in his works, and to study 
and enjoy them is elevating to the soul. 
If such be the works, how glorious must be 
their Creator! If, on the dim verge of this 


world, we witness such magnificence, how | 


inexpressibly grand must be the glory which 
God will hereafter reveal to the redeemed 
aod exalted soul! 


in Kurope. 


- bulent young South Carolinians. 


' small one. 


REV. DR. THORNWELL. 


HE death of this eminent man must 
have caused wide-spread sorrow among 
the Presbyterians of the South. He was 
clearly the leading mind among those who, 
last winter, constituted the new Southern 
Assembly, and was the presiding spirit in 
their largest and best endowed school of 
theology. He had the qualities of a leader 
of men, and we doubt not that had he lived, 
he would have shaped the Southern Church 
in the mould of his own ideas, and been 
their accepted and trusted representative 
before the world. As it is, the elaborate 
document in which he made the ‘defence 
of the newly-created Church at the bar of 
Christendom, and challenged for it a place 
among Christian Churches, must remain as 
the last effort of his vigorous intellect in 
behalf of a scheme which we believe he had 
contemplated with favour for some years— 
the formation of a Southero Presbyterian 
Church. 

Dr. Thornowell, as is well known, did not 
spring from the patricians of the South. 
His parents belonged to that well-known 
class, the «poor whites,” and he was born 
in a cabin near to Cheraw, South Carolina. 
In his early boyhood he attracted the atten- 
tion of some wealthy planters in the neigh- 
bourhood, who noticed his studiousness and 
his wonderful aptoess for acquiring know- 
ledge, and resolved to bestow upon him a 
thorough education. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that most of these gentlemen were 
members of the Methodist Church, and 
that they were thus unconsciously nur- 
turing one who was afterwards to be the 
great light of the Presbyterian Church in 
his section. In pursuance of their plan, 
he graduated at South Carolina College, 
spent some time in study at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and afterwards pursued his studies 
Returning from Europe, he 
became a Professor in South Carolina Col- 
lege, and also chaplain to the [nstitution, 
and on the retirement of the Hon. William 
©. Preston, was made President. A few 
years since he resigned the Presidency, and 
was elected Professor of Theology in the 
Theological Seminary at Columbia, South 
Carolina, and also assumed the pastoral 
charge of the First Presbyterian Church in 
that place. He was filling both of these 
important posts at the time of his death. 


His published works, with the exception of 


reviews and sermons, were two—a volume 
on the Romish controversy, and his book 
on “Truth,” which consisted of a series of 
sermons first delivered in the College chapel 
at Columbia. It is said that he was pre- 
paring his lectures on Theology for publi- 
cation at an early date. 

Dr. Thornwell was an intense South 
Carolinian, and took great delight in propa- 
gating and defending the peculiar doctrines 
of that most pompous and pragmatical peo- 
ple upon all the great moral and political 
questions of the day. We have oftentimes 
heard men of his State say that had he 
been in secular life, he would have instantly 
succeeded John C. Calhoun in the Senate 
of the United States, and in the origination 
and direction of political opinion in South 
Carolina. We have no doubt that this is 
true; but, at the same time, it is question- 
able whether his influence upon the course 
of public opinion was not more widely felt 
—and, as we think, more disastrously felt— 
by reason of the respect which he had won 
as a zealous minister of Christ. It was so 
easy to be persuaded of the rightfulness 
and expediency of slavery, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of the withdrawal of the 


South from the Union, when a man of. 


brilliant gifts, clothed with a sacred office, 
and honoured for his zeal in the service of 
his Redeemer, was the ready and earnest 
advocate. We believe that many of the 
Christian people of the South were Jéd into 
the frightful civil war which is now deso- 
lating our land, partly by the eloquent 
pleas, and partly by the force of the pure 
personal character of a small class of men, 
of whom Dr. Thornwell was the chief. 
Their responsibility is a burden from which 
we would most earnestly pray to be deliv- 
ered. 

As a preacher of the gospel, Dr. Thorn- 
well possessed great and unusual excellence. 
He preached always without notes, and 
preached with a fervour and earnestness 
which gradually rose as he advanced to- 
wards the height of his argument, until it 
bore away both speaker and hearer, on one 
full tide of glowing emotion. It was also 
a noticeable fact that he always preached on 
the great themes of the gospel, and always 
gave prominence to the truth as it is in 
Jesus, discussing nothing simply as a ques- 
tion of morals, but viewing all duties as 
springing from the scheme of redemption, 
or receiving a new sanction from the fact 
of redemption. He efred sometimes, in 
conducting in the pulpit discussions too 
recondite for the mass of the congregations 
he was addressing, but those who missed 
the thread of his argument, were forced to 
feel the power of his appeals, which at times 
were direct, vivid, and almost appalling in 
their power. In his intercourse with the 
sorrowing, and his ministry to the dying, it 
was his habit also to bring to bear upon the 
heart and mind some of those great themes 
which he was constantly discussing with so 
much skill and force in the pulpit. Few 
men will be so long remembered by those 


whom he has found io sorrow, and to whom 


he has addressed words of consolation. 

Dr. Thornwell’s favourite studies (outside 
of theology,) were in the departments of 
metaphysics, logic, and moral science. An 
unfortunate remark, smacking somewhat of 
a boast, that he possessed the best private 
library on the subject of logic in the coun- 
try, brought upon him the laugh of many, 
but we doubt not that it was true, as his 
fondness for this study was remarkable. 
The writer chanced to go at one time into a 
room which he had occupied for two days, 
at some distance from his home, and seeing 
scraps of paper lying upon the carpet, 
picked some of them up. To his astonish- 
ment, they were covered with logical sym- 
bols, the work, evidently, of a few leisure 
moments, and of a character which showed 
the writer to be perfectly at home in the 
most difficult parts of the science. It may 
be that he pursued the deductive method of 


‘reasoning, at the expense of the inductive 


—we leave the masters in logic to deter- 
mine whether this was so or not. 

In private life Dr. Thornwell was greatly 
beloved. He drew young men to him with 
special force, and was confessedly the only 
man who, as President of the College of 
Columbia, could govern the proud and tur- 
He im- 
pressed the students of the Theological 
Seminary so much, that they caught even 
his peculiar intonations, which will doubt- 
less remain for many years to mark the 
men educated at Columbia during the last 
decade. His conversational powers were 
great, and he delighted to use them, espe- 
cially when young men were ready to listen 
to him, and were adroit enough to supply 
him with varying themes, by which to 
draw forth the easily flowing stream. 

With all his high powers, and all his 
faithful cultivation of his gifts, it must be 
said that Dr. Thornwell did not use them 
wholly for good. His part in the origina- 
tion of that sectional feeling which has 
finally ripened into civil war, was not a 
He committed himself early 


‘ 


and distinctly, and with all the fervour of 
his nature, to a course pre-determined upon 
by his native State, and used all the power 
of his strong and subtle intellect to justify 
that course, and to make the worse appear 
the better reason. When the Convention 
which assembled in South Carolina, to pass 
the ordinance of secession, met, they sent 
a messenger to request him to open their 
first session with prayer. If they signified 
thereby their desire to honour one who had 
done them signal service, and who was 
ready to invoke God’s benediction on that 
which they had fully set themselves to do, 
they were right. He was with them heart- 
ily and fully. 
God’s blessing upon an act whose fearful 
consequences his own State, and all the 
States are reaping to-day. It may be hoped 
that it was in ignorance of the results 
which would flow from the meeting then 
held, that he gave it his approval. We 
believe that if the curtain which has since 
been rolled up, could have been partially 
lifted then, Dr. Thornwell would have 
shrunk from the terrible picture. But it is 
an impressive lesson of the power of false 
principles to pervert the influence of a good 
and great man, and of the ease with which 
a State may be set in a downward course 
towards utter ruin, when the men who ought 
to lead it aright, or at least withstand those 
who are guiding it wrong, are found be- 
stowing their blessing on corrupt and ambi- 
tious men, who are ready to destroy when 
they cannot rule. Dr. Thornwell has gone 
to meet a higher judge than man, and it is 
not for us to act as censors of his motives. 
But remembering what he was, and know- 
ing what he might have been, in the 
Church and the State, we are filled with 
inexpressible sadness at the thought that 
the terrible convulsions of his native land, 
in the midst of which his spirit was yielded 
up, had their origin in principles which he 
warmly espoused, and acts to which he 
gave an early and cordial support. 


AN ATTEMPTED SOLUTION. 


Certain degree of perplexity seems to 
i\ have taken possession of many minds, 
in regard to the antagonistic attitude of 
religious people of the two sections of the 
country in the prosecution of the present 
war. As we have heard it expressed— 
‘«;What are we to think, when religious 
people on both sides of the great question 
are equally persuaded of the justice and 
righteousness of their respective causes, and 
use the sawe importunity in prayer in in- 
voking the Divine aid for success? If they 
are alike the children of God, and appeal 
to him as the hearer of prayer, can they 
both receive a favourable audience, when 
they are praying for opposite results?” 

In replying to this, we will present a 
few considerations which may serve to re- 
lieve the embarrassment : : 

Ist. There must be a right and a wrong 
to all questions, and so to the one which is 
now agitating our country. Both sides 
cannot be right, and no degree of confident 
assurance can make that right which is 
wrong. It is quite possible that a man 
may be sincerely wrong in his opinions, 
and all acts founded on those opinions must 
partake of their erroneous character. In 
arriving at his judgments, he may be led 
astray by ignorance, by undue outside in- 
fluence, by prejudice, and by supposed in- 
terest, and may in this way persuade himself 
that in the course he pursues he is acting 
righteously and conscientiously. It is not 
necessary that we should here recapitulate 
the various reasons which satisfy us that 
the South is pursuing an inexcusably wick- 
ed course; the only point to be insisted on 
is, that either they or we are in the wrong, 
and God knows with infallible certainty 
where the wrong lies. He may forbear 
with it, but cannot consistently favour it; 
neither will he propitiously hear and an- 
swer the prayers which are offered up in 
behalf of the wrong. As no argument, in 
the present state of excited and exasperated 
feeling, is likely to convince either party 
of wrong-doing, the question of right must 
be submitted to the Divine decision. If 
the South are wrong, as we very confidently 
believe they are, their prayers will not be 
acceptable and prevailing, and there will 
be no confusion or collision at the mercy- 
seat, when these conflicting prayers are 
offered. 

2d. It is no impeachment of the truth- 
fulness and excellency of religion, that its 
professors should thus be found in antagon- 
istic positions, for God has no where pro- 
mised that his people shall always and uni- 
formly be right. He may, in his wise 
providence, permit them sometimes to err 
greatly in opinion, and even to fall into sin 
of conduct. It may be done to humble 
their pride and self-conceit, and increase 
their dependence on him. They may need 
a sharp discipline to induce them to receive 
truth in its simple form, and at all sacrifices. 
In the present case, one party is assuredly 
in the wrong, not by any necessity imposed 
on them, but by their own neglect to use 
the means of arriving at a right conclusion. 
God permits this while he does not approve, 
and the wrong may be persisted in until it 
be corrected by heavy chastisements. 

3d. Men may pray for objects and inter- 
ests which are opposed to each other, but 
God’s rule is that prayer is only effectual 
when offered ‘‘for things agreeable to his 
will.” To act in defiance of this rule is to 
insure a defeat of our prayers. Whether 
it is agreeable to God’s will that the pre- 
sent rebellion should be suppressed or not, 
is known to himself, but can only be known 
to us by the future developments of his pro- 
vidences. 
offered for the success of the Southern Con- 
federacy, or those contemplating its over- 
throw, must be contrary to his will, and 
must fail. Those only can succeed which 
are in accordance with the divine purpose. 

4th. Prayer is not always answered ac- 
cording to the express terms in which it is 
offered, and there is no promise that it 
should be. Our limited knowledge may 
lead us to pray not only for objects contrary 
to God’s will, but which would be seriously 
injurious to ourselves if granted. We 
might suppose that deliverance from some 
grievous personal affliction would be greatly 
to our advantage, and importune God ac- 
cordingly, while he, in his wisdom, may 
know that the continuance of it would be 
most beneficial. He answers the prayer, 
therefore, by conferring the very opposite 
of that which we solicit. The prayer may 
prove acceptable and prevalent, but in a 
very different way from that which we had 
imagined. 

These considerations, if properly applied, 
may tend to relieve the perplexity of some 
minds in regard to the opposing prayers of 
the North and South. Every one who 
believes in the duty and efficacy of 
prayer, should carefully inquire into the 
right and wrong of the present struggle, 
and as far as possible ascertain the will of 
God in relation to it. When persuaded in 
his own mind, he should offer his petitions 
in submission to the infinite wisdom of God, 
who knows all things infallibly, and in full 
confidence that he will order all things for 
his own glory, and for the good of them 
who love him. 

If it should be asked upon what grounds 
we have satisfied ourselves that we should 


He was prepared to ask , 
its only plausible basis was the perpetuation 


In the meantime, the prayers - 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


unceasingly pray for the suppression of the 
present rebellion, we answer that we believe 
the rebellion has been,instigated by wicked 
and designing men—that it was commenced 
without any adequate cause from insuffer- 
able grievance—that it sprung up in the 
midst of us when, as a nation, we were en- 
joying every conceivable blessing—that it 
was founded on an entirely erroneous opin- 
ion of reserved rights, which were opposed 
to the very genius of our government—that 
it was brought about by violence, and in 
defiance of the opinion of multitudes of 
those now involved in it—that it was asso- 
ciated with gross fraud, inexcusable theft, 
and carried on with savage brutality—that 


and enlargement of the inhuman and cruel 
institution of slavery—that it aimed at the 
subversion of a beneficent and heaven- 
authorized government—that it was a rebel- 
lion against God as well as man—that its 
success would lead to such a parction of 
the country as would embroil us in per- 
petual and destructive conflicts—that its 
prosecution has marred the national reputa- 
tion, wrecked the material interests, and 
shed the best blood of the nation—that 
upon its suppression are suspended the 
future peace, stability, efficiency, and pros- 
perity of the country. Believing these 
things, we are emboldened to ask God to 
interpose in behalf of our government and 
its armaments, and so to endue our rulers 
with wisdom as to bring about a speedy 
and successful issue. . 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON CITY. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Wasuineton, August 12, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—Our city is very dull. 
The adjournment of Congress has taken 
with it the usual number of politicians, and 
the hot weather has driven away many of 
our citizens. The population has reached 
the lowest point in the year. The sun is 
burning hot. The usual force of Depart- 
ment clerks, the activity in the navy and 
war bureaus, the presence of sick and 
wounded soldiers, the occasional arrival of 
a new regiment, and all these varied with 
secession rumours, that Jackson has crossed 
the Rapidan, and is rapidly marching on 
our city, and other like reports from the 
eame source—these things furnish the-« 
staple of conversation, and supply much of 
the life of the capital. 

Our Christian people are surely not with- 
out patriotism. It is true that some cler- 
gymen refused to pray for the President, 
and to give thanks to God for the victories 
which a few months ago crowned our arms; 
but our people have made a great sacrifice, 
and that, too, without a murmur. Their 
sanctuaries, hallowed by the presence of 
God, and dear by sacred associations, have 
become places of refuge for the disabled 
soldiers. It is not hard for the people of 
the Lord to be submissive when the 
“powers that be’ command; but they 
may doubt the propriety of thus profaning 
the dwellings of the Most High to accom- 
modate a thousand or fifteen hundred sick, 
especially when there is no absolute neces- 
sity in the case. That this necessity did 
not exist, is clear from the fact that there 
is room at the other hospitals for double 
the number confined in the churches; and 
further, that two hospitals of the size of 


Cliffburne could have been built with about |. 


the same expense as the fitting up of the 
churches. There are already yumours of 
their evacuation. It is hoped that this 
will be followed by an order from the 
authorities, for how can we prevail if God 
be not with us? 

These churches are prepared for hospi- 
tals by building floors on the backs of the 
pews, so as to bring the beds on a level 
with the windows, and the sick in reach of 
the fresh air. Water has been introduced 
into some, and the lecture-rooms have been 
made kitchens for preparing food for the 
occupants above. When the congregations 
are loyal, the ladies provide, as far as pos- 
sible, the attention that would be rendered 
by mothers and sisters at home. The la- 
dies of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
(Dr. Smith’s) have been very assiduous in 
caring for the soldiers in their house. 

- When the pastor is loyal, he is selected 
as hospital chaplain for his church. I am 
sorry to say that all the pastors have not 
been appointed chaplains—the reader can 
judge why. In the first selection of 
churches, such were taken as would least 
inconvenience loyal worshippers. Hence 
the first notices of this appropriation were 
dealt to certain ‘‘non-praying clergy’ of 
the Episcopal Church. As the necessity 
seemed to increase, other buildings were 
taken, until there seemed to be no discri- 
mination. Oaly one Roman Catholic 
church has yet been brought into govern- 
ment service, but they have offered the 
Georgetown nunnery, said to be capable of 
accommodating two thousand soldiers. The 
‘¢gisters’’ have also offered to nurse all who 
should be quartered in their building. 

One thing has resulted from this famous 
hospital order. Congregations have been 
brought nearer one another. The generous 
conduct of the Thirteenth Street Baptist 
congregation toward Dr. Gurley’s people 
has been noticed in one of your former 
numbers. Dr. Smith’s church is worship- 
ping with the Assembly church (Rev. Mr. 
McFalls’.) In Georgetown, Dr. Brown’s 
and the Methodist Protestant congregation 
are worshipping together in the house of 
the latter. The Unitarians have gone to 
the Senate chamber. The Sunday-school 
of Trinity church (Episcopal) is held in 
the same room and at the same time with 
that of Dr. Sunderland (First Presbyte- 
rian,) the two superintendents officiating 
alternately. 

A number of our ministers have gone 
with the multitude. Mr. Brown, of the 
Wesley chapel, is in search of health down 
in Maryland. Dr. Sunderland has gone 
further North. Mr. Noble has gone, by 
order of the government, to Newport, as 
chaplain of the Naval School. 

Our Sunday-schools have pleasant recol- 
lections of the men of the Congress just 
adjourned—Hon. Moses F. Odell, of Brook- 
lyn, and Senator Willey of Western Vir- 
ginia. These men were accustomed to 
spend their Sabbath afternoons in visiting 
and speaking to the assemblies of children 
connected with the various churches. They 
gave practical evidence of their belief that 
God did not give them voices to be eloquent 
in the service of the State, and yet dumb 
in the cause of Christ. . 

The Methodists are holding a protracted 
meeting at McKendree chapel. It is to 
take the place of a camp meeting, continu- 
ing the usual time, eight days. A large 
number of inquirers have presented them- 
selves at the altar, asking the prayers and 
counsel of God’s people. 

The Union Prayer-meeting on last Sat- 
urday evening was startled by the announce- 
ment that the Rev. Mr. Hurst, of Foundry 
chapel, was dying. He had been ill more 
than a week, and of late seemed better, but 
he began to sink on Saturday, and at eight 
o’clock expired, tull of faith in the Redeem- 
er. He was highly esteemed as a citizen, 
and a faithful, zealous Christian. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association 


still supports a missionary. The members 
are strengthening his hands by counsel, 
prayer, and co-operative labour. Govern- 
ment, in consideration of faithful ministra- 
tion to its employees, who are vot provided 
for, has furnished the missionary a horse 
and buggy, thereby greatly increasing his 
means of doing good. 

The war meeting last week was full of 
enthusiasm. At the mention of the expul- 
sion of the traitors still living in our midst, 
spirited and prolonged cheers went up. 
The people here are ready for this measure, 
or for any other showing a vigorous prose- 
cution of the war. Even ladies could not 
express disloyal sentiments here with im- 
punity. One was arrested, and assigned 
quarters in the old Capitol prison. The 
President was received with the firing of 
cannon and vociferous cheering. But when 
he rose, after repeated calls, the wildest 
excitement prevailed—the shouts were 
louder, if possible, than before—every one 
seemed to vie in raising a voice of welcome 
to Abraham Lincoln. His speech has done 
much to lessen the distance between the 
friends of General McClellan and the Sec- 
retary of War. Hereafter it is hoped their 
fighting propensities will find more vigorous 
employment against the enemies of our 
country than against one another. These 
heart-burnings and jealousies among our 
officials are suicidal. They are a thousand 
times more dangerous than the common 
enemy. 

The contrabands have been removed 
from Duff Green Row to Camp Barker, on 
R street, between Twelfth and Thirteenth. 
These quarters were formerly occupied by 
Major Barker’s McClellan Dragoons. A 
new superintendent has been appointed. 
Instead of an open infidel, we now have a 
Christian minister. This gentleman, the 
Rev. D. B. Nichols, was for many years 
superintendent of the Chicago Reform 
School. This has given him a large fund 
of valuable experience, and he is availing 
himself of it. A change has been wrought 
there within the last few weeks. A well 
has been dug, furnishing an abundance of 
pure water, twenty additional rooms have 
been added to the quarters, all of these 


have been whitewashed, a laundry has been 


built, and now another house for school 
and church purposes is about to be erected. 
All this has been done with labour of the 
contrabands, and one practical carpenter. 

Since the removal, both the school and 
preaching have beenin the open air. From 
fifty to seventy-five children, and some 
adults, are present every day. Many have 
been taught to read a little, and a few to 
read very well. The most that can be 
done in their brief stay, is to put them in 
the way of learning. Some remain more 
than the usual two or three days; these 
always show a like increase in improve- 
ment. Buta better kind of fruit, and the 
one ultimately sought, occasionally cheers 
the teachers. A few nights ago two of 
these were roused at a late hour, by two 
young women, one of whom was a follower 
of the Saviour, and the other earnestly in- 
quiring the way of life. They prayed with 
them, and then tried to lead the sorrowing 
one to the Lamb of God, that taketh away 
the sin of the world. This is one of the 
most promising scholars. She has just 
begun to read alittle of God’s word. A 
short time ago she did not know a single 
letter. Other cases like this have brought 
encouragement to these labourers, ‘weary 
in the work, but not weary of it.” 

The American Tract Society has recently 
issued some “Cards for Beginners,” with 
an ‘¢ Accompanying Primer,” both of which 
are admirably adapted to these schools, and 
indeed to all primary instruction. It has 
also expended its means very liberally for 
the support of the school. When it asks 
further aid from the churches, it certainly 
ought to be heard and answered. 

Yours, CARROLL. 


A DAY IN SYRACUSE, NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. } 


Messrs. Editors—A few mornings since 
I awaked early, to find myself in Syracuse, 
New York. No matter whence I came, or 
by what route I reached the place—it is 
enough that I was there. Having spent 
some time in strolling and riding about the 
city and its suburbs with a former class- 
mate, and having seen and heard many 
things to interest myself, I propose to tell 
your readers something about this ‘city of 
conventions.” 

I have seen many cities, but few finer 
than Syracuse. Its streets are broad, 
straight, well paved, and mostly crossing 
each other at right angles. Its principal 
thoroughfares and business streets are built 
up with handsome and costly buildings. 
Its public edifices are numerous, tasteful, 
and conspicuous. There are several large 
and well-managed hotels, eight handsome 
public-school buildings, twenty-three church- 
es, several of which are remarkable for ar- 
chitectural beauty and costliness. There 
is also an immense hall, capable of seating 
twenty-five huodred persons comfortably. 
The streets of private residences are numer- 
ous and delightful. Comfort, neatness, 
and cultivated taste are every where appa- 
rent. | 

Syracuse is situated at the southern end 
of Lake Onondaga. It is one hundred and 
forty-eight miles west of Albany by rail, 
and eighty miles east of Rochester. Being 
more nearly central to the State of New 
York than any other large town, and hav- 
ing most convenient railroad connections in 
every direction, nearly all the State con- 
ventions of political and other associations 
are held here. The city has splendid facil- 
ities for intercourse and trade. Besides 
the direct connection formed by the Cen- 
tral Railroad, with Albany to the eastward, 
and Rochester and Buffalo to the westward, 
it has another railroad running westward to 
Auburn and Geneva, one southward to 
Binghampton on the New York and Erie 
Railroad, and one northward to Oswego on 
Lake Ontario. The great Erie canal also 
passes through the city, and is crossed by 
numerous light and handsome iron bridges. 
On this canal there is a remarkable level 
seventy miles in length, and this city is at 
its termination. 

Syracuse is yet anewcity. In 1820 it 
contained only 250 inhabitants; it now has 


over 30,000. The most interesting thing 


about it, to a stranger, is the salt manufac- 
ture, which is more extensive and valuable 


than any other in the United States; and 


to this manufacture Syracuse owes mainly 
its growth and prosperity. Just westward 
of the city, one sees immense ranges of 
wooden sheds, with shallow reservoirs con- 
structed of planks. In these reservoirs, or 
large wooden pans, the salt water is exposed 
to the rays of the sun until the water is 
evaporated, leaving the salt, in large quan- 
tities, behind. The fine salt, however, is 
prepared by boiling. The lands from 
which the salt water is raised are owned by 
the State of New York. The wells are dug 
and the pumps are worked at the expense 
of the State, which receives its remunera- 
tion from a duty of one cent per bushel. 
Some of these wells have been sunk to a 
depth of over four hundred feet. The 


quantity of salt manufactured in this vicin- 
ity was, some years ago, over 5,000,000 of 
bushels, and it has greatly increased of 
late. The manufacture and trade in salt 
is, since the war commenced, more than 
ever brisk and remunerative. It is a 
singular fact that the salt water has been 
raised in places from under the bed of 
Lake Onondaga by boring down through 
strata upon which it lies. Scientific tests, 
applied under the the direction of the 
United States Government, are said to have 
fully established the fact that salt manufac- 
tured at Syracuse is fully equal in value to 
the best Turk’s Island and other foreign 


salt. 


Among the numerous cburches in this 
beautiful and flourishing city, we may well 
rejoice that there is now one in connection 
with the Old-school Presbyterian body. It 
is only recently that this has been the case. 
But about six years ago the Park Central 
Church was organized. It is much indebted 
to generous friends in New York city for 
pecuniary aid, and to the Rev. Mr. Coe, of 
the Board of Church Extension, for his 
active zeal in its behalf at the beginning. 
The church began with a small band of 


communing members, and a not very nu- 


merous congregation. It called the Rev. I. 
O. Fillmore, formerly of Cambridge, New 
York, to become its first pastor, and under 
his active and able ministry has continued 
to thrive. In the religious sympathies and 
tendencies of the great body of the people 
in this city, there is much to retard and dis- 
courage in the endeavour to build up an 
Old-school Presbyterian church. But Mr. 
Fillmore and his people are not of the kind 
who are easily discouraged. Bravely, pa- 
tiently, and energetically, they toil onion the 
Master’s service, and are rewarded by see- 
ing that every year their church becomes 
stronger and more useful. It now numbers 
one hundred and twenty communicants, and 
has a growing and stable congregation, and 
a large and flourishing Sabbath-school. 
They have hung their Presbyterian banner 
on the outer wall, and stand forth boldly 
and firmly for the truth as they hold it. 
Although far from being a wealthy church, 
system and liberality enable them to do 
more than many churches which are richer. 
Each of the five Boards is presented in- 
variably and regularly to the people by the 
pastor, in its turn, and receives their offer- 
ing, be it large or small. One who may 
refer to the Minutes of the General Assem- 
bly, will find no column for the Boards 
presenting a melancholy blank. In all this 
region there is no more active, popular, or 
beloved pastor than the excellent bishop of 
the Park Central Church of Syracuse. His 
church edifice is neat, handsome, and com- 
modious, and its position on one of the 
public squares of the city gives it much 
prominence and importance in the eyes of 
the community. 

As the result of considerable observation 
and inquiry in this region, I may here 
record a very pleasant conviction I have 
reached. This part of New York, and 
westward to Ohio, has been known to Pres- 
byterians extensively by the soubriquet of 
‘‘the burnt region.” The last generation 
saw new theology and new measures sweep- 
ing all before them. Pastors were unset- 
tled and churches were destroyed, when 
they attempted to stand firm for the old 
ways. The result upon the popular mind 
was terrible. Not a few finally became 
scoffers at religion. Many more were car- 
ried off into an endless variety of hetero- 
doxies. Old-school Presbyterianism and 
orthodoxy were for a time odious in the 
eyes of the great mass of the people. ll 
this is now rapidly changing. The good 
sense of the people is beginning to assert 
itself. Many lament the former use of the 
new measures, and admit that, however 
promising and specious the first appear- 
ances, the subsequent fruits have been la- 
mentable. The ‘old paths’ are no longer 
so generally despised. Old-school Presby- 
terianism has risen in the estimation of 
the multitude, even of those who have not 
been willing to embrace it. Old-school 
churches are springing up, one after an- 
other, all through Middle and Western 
New York. Old-school ministers are more 
and more regarded with sincere respect, 
and even with favour. The true seed of 
the word is beginning to spring up afresh 
over the ‘‘burnt district,” and we have a 
strong faith that the day is not distant 
when a new harvest shall clothe these 
lately charred and dreary fields, inviting 
true and sober-minded ministers of Christ 
to thrust in the sickle, and to reap boun- 
teously. Let the Oldschool Church only 
maintaio her true position in regard to this 
fine field for her labours. O that she had 
to-day many more ministers actively at 
work, as is the noble company of her sons 
already here, in sowing broadcast the seeds 
of pure gospel truth! 

More, perhaps, next week, from yours 
fraternally, 


LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. | 


Messrs. Editors—What a beautiful and 
charming resort this is to one who has 
grown weary of the heat and noise of the 
crowded city! I presume a large portion 
of the readers of the Presbyterian have vis- 
ited this place, and if so, I am sure they 
will agree with me, when [ say that there 
seems to be a wonderful combination of 
attractions here for those who are in search 
of recreation and refreshing in the summer 
time. 

These medicinal springs—gushing up 
with unwearied generosity, and with peren- 
nial freshness from the great laboratory of 
Nature—these beautiful avenues, shaded by 
trees of every kind—these wide-spreading 
lawns and finely-cultivated gardens—all 
combine to make Saratoga a charming 
place. Aside from its valuable mineral 
fountains, its location is naturally fine and 
healthful, and every improvement that art 
or taste could suggest has been added, 
to render it still more inviting to stran- 
gers. 

It is a singular fact that notwithstanding 
the terrible struggle which is going on at 
this time in our land, Saratoga is more 
crowded than it has been for twelve or fif- 
teen years. Every one seems to be sur- 
prised at the unusual number of persons 
congregated here, in the midst of the un- 
easiness and distraction of the great civil 
war. Here are ministers of the gospel, 
resting from their labours, and recruiting 
their exhausted strength, and seeking re- 
pose for their weary brains. Here are gov- 
ernors and congressmen, lawyers and phy- 
sicians, merchants and soldiers, all gathering 
around these wonderful waters, seeking 
health and refreshing, and a longer lease of 
life. And here, too, are the gay votaries 
of fashion, and the giddy pleasure-seekers, 
caring for nothing so much as simply to 
‘ceat, drink, and be merry.” The scene in 
the morning, before breakfast, in the beauti- 
ful park around Congress Spring, is a very 
lively one. The spacious hotels are pour- 
ing forth their newly-awakened crowds, who 
gather eagerly for the morning draught, 
and then, in the intervals between the 
two, or four, or six glasses, go sauntering 
around the extensive grounds of the park. 
The sun is bathing the tree-tops with his 


early beams; the grass is sparkling along 
the hill-sides like thousands of diamonds; 
the ladies in their gay attire trip lightly 
along, while strains of music float out from 
the band by the Columbia Spring, and 
every thing seems fresh and beautiful. 

It might seem to indicate a want of 
sympathy with our suffering country, that 
such multitudes are assembled at this fash- 
ionable watering-place. But I am bappy 
to assure you that there are many evidences 
afforded of deep sympathy with our brave 
sick and wounded soldiers, who are lan- 
guishing and dying in behalf of our coun- 
try. A Ladies’ Aid Society has been in 
operation several weeks, and one evening 
last week the entire proceeds of a concert 
of Gottschalk’s, amounting to nearly one 
thousand dollars, were appropriated to their 
relief. I never heard more fegvent or ten- 
der prayers offered for their spiritual or 
temporal welfare, than those which form a 
large element in the petitions of the Daily 
Prayer-meeting. You will be pleased to 
hear that such a meeting, from ten toeleven 
o’clock every morning, is very largely at- 
tended; and I am glad to observe there is 
an unusual amount of intelligent Christian 
earnestness. Tor the last two weeks there 
has been evidently in these daily prayer- 
meetings a culling of some of the finest, 
most gifted religious intellect and heart, 
from all denominations, and from various 
parts of the land. I have ascertained also, 
that in many of our hotels and large board- 
ing-houses there has been an exceedingly 
earnest attendance upon family worship. 
And it bas been at such times as these that 
the feeling of sympathy with our distracted 
country has manifested itself. The heav- 
ing tumult of the land may here be seen 
in the surges of deep emotion which go 
rolling upwards to the mercy-seat of God 
in the earnestness of prayer. 

What a wonderful fullness and freeness 
is there in these unceasing springs of wa- 
ter! How generously and how steadily do 
they keep on flowing, as they offer health 
and strength to all who approach them. 
Here is the ‘Congress Spring” and the 
Kmpire Spring,” which act as cathartics. 
Then there is the ‘¢«Columbia” Spring, and 
the “ High Rock” Spring, and the « Ham- 
ilton,” and the Pavilion,” and the «Cla- 
rendon,” most of which are tonics. A 
gentleman, quite advanced in life, remark- 
ed to me the other day, very earnestly too, 
‘¢Q, that there were in these waters some 
cleansing power which might wash away 
sin!’ And yet what need is there of such 
@ power, since the glorious truth abides, that 
‘the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from 
all sin?’”’ And not only so, but just as full, 
and exuberant, and unfailing is the flow of 
that cleansing fountain of the Redeemer’s 
blood, as the flow of these Saratoga waters. 
Its stream is running near to the path of 
every sinner, and like these sparkling 
springs, it is ever ready to give healing and 
strength to all who pass along; while, 
better than they, it cures more than the 
frail body, as it restores, and strengthens, 
and purifies, and endows with eternal 
health the soul that shall never die. 

Among other very distinguished visitors 
here this season, we have had ex- President 
Fillmore. It has been an illustration of 
the simplicity of our republican institutions, 
that although he has occupied with great 
success the Presidential chair, yet to-day he 
mingles freely and with great sociability 
with his fellow-citizens. He is a man of 
singular grace of manner. 

A few days ago a New York artist was 
just preparing to take a stereoscopic view 
of the house where I am staying, with 
quite a number of the guests gathered 
upon the porch and lawn in front. Just 
at that moment a carriage drove up con- 
taining Mr. and Mrs. Fillmore. Of course 
we gladly improved the opportune arrival, 
and induced our visitors to attach them- 
selves to our party; and as the result, we 
have a picture that is valuable, at least so 
far as it gives a good likeness of one of the 
best Presidents this nation ever had, to say 
nothing of his most excellent lady. 

How good a thing it would be if all the 
worn-out pastors in our Church could only 
make a visit to this delightful place. Be- 
fore I left Philadelphia, two or three per- 
sons wondered at my coming to this “hot 
place.” Why, it has been so cool here for 
the last ten days, that I was glad that I 
happened to bring some warm clothing 
with me, even though I was taught that I 
was going almost to the torrid zone. And 
what a relaxation it is to be here, away 
for a season from the pressure of care, and 
responsibility, and sermon-making! How 
it revives one’s strength; how it rests and 
refreshes the exhausted mind, and makes 
one feel like going to work again with all 
his might! 

If I could speak to every congregation 
in the land, I would say, Give your pas- 
tor an ample time for rest amidst the op- 
pressive heat of summer. Give such a 
time to him cheerfully—not grudgingly— 
and it will do him the greater good. Wise 
and blessed is that congregation which, in 
all such things, pursues a liberal policy. 
Just as by books the pastor’s mind is fed, 
so, by roaming amidst the scenes of nature, 
is his mind refreshed, and his worn ener- 
gies revived. The work of the Christian 
minister is laborious enough; but if with 
smiling faces, and with kind and generous 
hearts our people say to us, “Go rest your- 
selves, and then come back and labour with 
us,” there is not one who is what he ought 
to be, but will return with a buoyant heart 
and with a hopeful spirit, loviag his people 
more, and praying with a fresh energy that 
God may bless them, and help him minis- 
ter to them the word of life. Prov. xi. 24. 

J. M. C. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Allegheny Theological Seminary. 


The next session of the Theological Semi- 
nary at Allegheny City will commence on 
Monday, September 8. The students will 
assemble at four o’clock, P. M., io the 
chapel; and the rooms in both the Semi- 
nary buildings will then be opened to 
the choice of those who shall be pre- 
sent. 

On Tuesday, at ten o'clock, A. M., the 
Annonal Address to the students will be 
delivered by one of the Professors. 

The Corps of Instruction will be full. 
Each of the five Professors will give atten- 
tion to his department. 

The expenses at this Institution are very 
light—not necessarily exceeding $100 for 
the year—and all studeats who are meri- 
torious, can be aided to the extent of their 


-ectual requirement, on application to either 


of the Professors. 

The tuition is free. No charge is made 
for foom rent. Good boarding is furnished 
in desirable families, at from $1.75 to $2 
per week. Students of all denominations 
are admitted. 

Four of the Professors minister to their 
respective churches, in the city of Pitts- 
burg or Allegheny, and the students are 
thus brought under pastoral care, while 
they are also furnished with a practical 
training by this means. Any inquiries may 
be made of either of the Professors, or of 

Tueovore H. NeEvIn, 
Treasurer, Pittsburg, Pa. 


August 23, 1862. 


LETTER FROM NEWPORT. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 


The Ancient Mart o ica— : 
Climate— Various Motioes for 
The Contract Aristocracy— Beauties of Nar- 
ragansett— Aquidneck— Visit to Portsmouth 
Grove Hospital Camp—T he Soldier’s Funeral 
—Noble Conduct of Rhode Islanders in Car- 
ing for the Sick and Wounded—Sound Men 

of 
Newronrt, R. August 16th, 1862. - 

Messrs. Editors—I have been sojourning 
a few days in this ancient little sea-pors 
city—once the principal commercial mart 
of North America, now the favourite resort 
of thousands in the hot term, who come 
here for exemption from the heats and mi- 
asmata of other cities, and to enjoy the de- 
lightful climate, sea-breezes, fogs, and other 
health-promoting influences of this lovely 
Island. Many come here, too, because 
others do—because it is a fashionable water- 
ing-place, and because the gaieties of Fifth 
Avenue and Chestnut street are transferred 
for a season to the drives and assem bl y- 
rooms of Newport. This ‘‘season”’ is much 
‘‘better’”’ as the hotel keepers phrase it, 
than last—i. e., visitors are much more 
numerous. A greater number of cottages 
are taken, and the hotels are more thronged. 
Whilst many of the staid and ‘solid’ 
habitues of the visitors are here—and the 
change in this class is not remarkable—it 
has been noticed that a large number of 
novices have made their appearance; and 
the hint has been often dropped here, as at 
Saratoga, Niagara, and elsewhere, that the 
fruits of army and other Government con- 
tracts are exhibiting themselves in the dash 
and excitement of these fashionable resorts. 

In a former letter, began at this place, I 
alluded briefly to the peculiar beauties of 
the Narragansett Bay, and the islands with 
which it is studded. The largest of these- 
is the Island of Aquidaocck, as the aborigines 
called it—called Rhode Island at the time 
of its settlement in 1646, by the English, 
on account of its fancied resemblance to the 
Mediterranean island of the same name, 
It is some fifteen miles long, and an average 
of perhaps two in width. -It trends, as our 
readers can see on the map, from north- 
east to south-west, and Newport lies near 
its oceanward extremity, binding in cres- 
cent-like form around the bright and beauti- 
ful bay that bears the same name with the 
town. At the south-western horn of the 
crescent is located Fortress Adams, next to 
the largest of our national fortifications. 
The other horn terminates at the ancient 
Fort Green, now no longer used. The body 
of the crescent is occupied by the ancient 
town, and the additions that later years 
have added to it; whilst along streets, 
lanes, and roads, diverging in every direo- 
tion ‘out on the Island,” have been erected 
elegant cottages, and palatial summer resi- 
dences, by the wealthy denizens of the 
place. Nature has done much for this part 
of the Island, to render it picturesquely 
beautiful. The various advantages pro- 
duced by rolling surface, rocky ledges, . 
craggy eminences, slopes gentle and abrupt, 
hill and dale, ridge and meadow, abound 
here, and have been improved in many 
cases by a lavish expenditure of funds and 
labour, directed by the taste and skill of the 
architect and landscape gardener. As I 
shall be vibrating between New York and 
Newport for a few weeks, I may give your 
readers some sketches topographical, his- 
torical, and biographical, of this interesting 
locality, but cannot occupy your space much 
further this week. 3 

Day before yesterday I made a visit to 
the extensive United States hospital at 
Portsmouth Grove, a pleasant locality up 
the island, about eight miles above the city. 
Hither were brought, a few weeks ago— 
shortly after the battle of Fair Uaks—about 
sixteen hundred sick and wounded soldiers, 
and accommodations were rapidly provided 
for them in and around the Grove. There 
is here a large boarding-house for the ac- 
commodation of summer visitors, with vari- 
ous out-buildings, which have been appro- 
priated for hospital uses; whilst the grounds 
around are covered with hospital tents, and 
now with barracks built of boards, for the 
accommodation of the sick and wounded. ~ 

As I descended the hill that slopes down 
to the Grove and the bay, the plaintive 
notes of ‘Roslin Castle’ (the old dead 
march,) were borne to my ear upon the 
shrill tones of the fife, accompanied by the 
dull beat of the muffled drum. Looking ia 
the direction whence came the mournful 
music, I saw a long proceasion of soldiers, 
following to his last resting-place in the 
soldier’s graveyard the body of a departed 
comrade. The coffin was draped in the 
folds of that glorious flag which he had 
died to defend, and they bore him silently 
and sadly along, and laid him beside his, — 
alas! too numerous comrades that had pre- 
ceded him to the narrow house. The fune- 
ral service was said, the customary honours 
paid, and they left him in his lonely grave, 
near the rippling margin of the blue Narra- 
gansett. He was a brave Green Mountain 
boy. No more will he gaze upon the ver- 
dant hills of his native Vermont—no more 
meet the embraces of a fond father and 
tender mother! I only saw his coffin in 
the distance—but though a stranger to me, 
he had one sincere mourner io bis burial 
hour. I am not ashamed to own that I 
could not restrain my tears as I beheld this 
sad fruit of a wicked and iff—xcusable rebel- 
lion. 

At this hospital I find the strangest 
gathering of men from different and remote 
States—some from my native county in 
Western Pennsylvania, and other counties 
in that State; some from Michigan, IIli- 
nois, Wisconsin, New York, Ohio, and all 
the New England States. 

The sick and wounded soldiers speak in 
the most glowing terms of the noble and 
tender ministrations to their comfort of the 
people of Rhode Island, and especially the 
citizens of Newport; and from my personal 
knowledge I can say, that it has been gen- 
erous and praiseworthy in the highest de- 
gree. Even before the sick and wounded 
soldiers were landed, Newport was on the 
ground, with help, and every appliance of 
comfort that kind and patriotic hearts could 
suggest. Mayor Cranston has been inde- 
fatigable in this good work, as he has been 
in efforts to send on troops; and indeed, if 
I should attempt to name every noble man 
and woman of this community who deserves 
mention, I could fill up your paper with 
the list. I may be permitted to say, with- 
out being charged with being invidious, 
that the resident ministers of the gospel 
here have all been zealous in this good 
work; and without meaning to neglect 
others, I must name our mutual friends, 
Dr. Thayer and Dr. Dumont, and the Rev. 
Dr. Jackson, C. H. Malcom and Adlum, 
of the Baptist; and the Rev. Messrs. Live- 
zey and Titus, of the Methodist Churches, 
Dr. Damont, being a physician as well as a 
minister, has been of great service; and 
indeed they all have done much to alleviate 
the sorrows, and to benefit the souls of 
these suffering men. 

One of the surgeour informed me that 
there were about four hundred of the six- | 
teen hundred who need not have left their 
regiments, not being really sick, but only 
exhausted with their exertions; but it was 
impossible, in the distress aud confusion of 
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